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THE HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS. 

By Walter R. Betteridge, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

This article is strictly constructive in its aim. Based upon a 
recognition of the right and the obligation to apply the histori- 
cal method to the investigation of the sacred writings of the Old 
Testament, and upon the assumption that in revelation as in 
nature it is possible to trace the progressive unfolding of the 
divine plan, it seeks to indicate the part played by the prophets 
of the Old Testament in directing the course of human history 
toward that " one far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves." 

Our general subject is the historical and religious significance 
of the Old Testament prophets. It is necessary, however, for 
obvious reasons for us to limit our range of observation, and 
hence we shall include within our survey only those prophets 
whose oracles have been preserved for us in that group of 
writings which in the Hebrew canon bears the title of the 
"Later Prophets." These books are ascribed by tradition to 
fifteen different authors, prophets who were active during at least 
three of the most important centuries of Israelitish and Jew- 
ish history, and who by their teaching, both oral and written, 
undeniably exerted a vast influence upon the development of the 
Jewish religion. 

But before proceeding to consider their positive contribu- 
tions to this course of development, I must refer briefly to at 
least two features of their teaching, which are indispensable to a 
correct estimate of their work and influence. The first of these 
features is the fact that the prophets distinctly disclaim the 
authorship of the fundamental religious principles which they 
enunciated. No amount of interpretation can remove from their 
oracles the distinct assertions that they were the recipients of 
communications from a realm outside the world of sense, the 
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world of spirit. Furthermore, these assertions are of such a 
nature that the man who denies utterly the possibility of a true 
revelation can only say that the prophets were deceived, for no 
honest investigator could possibly maintain that they were 
deceivers. This is not the time nor the place to enter upon a 
discussion of the fundamental question as to the possibility and 
the reality of a divine revelation. The possibility of a revela- 
tion cannot be denied by one who believes in a personal 
God who has given to men immortal souls, while the reality 
of the revelation upon which the religion of the Old and New 
Testaments is based may be urged by a great variety of consid- 
erations, one of the most striking of which is its own history. 
For it is undoubtedly true that the very rise and persistence of 
this religion, which is so eminently fitted to meet the needs of 
the human race, and which has shown itself capable of almost 
infinite adaptation to the varying circumstances of all ages and 
all lands, while yet remaining unchanged in its essential prin- 
ciples, furnishes a cumulative argument for its divine origin which 
must appeal with almost irresistible force to the impartial 
student. 

Another feature in the teaching of the prophets which must 
be considered in a comprehensive estimate of their work is the 
attitude which they take to the early religious history of their 
people. They come forward, not as bearers of an entirely new 
revelation, but rather as the exponents and advocates of a reli- 
gion and of a God whose essential nature and whose ethical 
demands had been known for centuries. In other words, they 
claimed to be reformers, interpreters of the old faith in the light 
of new conditions and present crises, but not in any sense origi- 
nators of that faith. It is just at this point that one of the 
most strenuous struggles in the field of criticism and history is 
making. A powerful wing of the critical school, including not 
a few earnest and devout scholars, insists that what is called 
"ethical monotheism" first came into being with the prophets 
of the eighth century. Now, it is undoubtedly true that these 
early prophets and their successors gave new direction and sig- 
nificance to this ethical monotheism, but, on the other hand, it 
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cannot be too strongly urged that their attitude to the past and 
to the present is inexplicable on the assumption that the ethical 
monotheism which they preached was a wholly new conception. 
Professor Rudolf Smend saw this and emphasized it in a dis- 
criminating article more than twenty years ago. 1 And in recent 
years Professor James Robertson, of Glasgow, in an able work 
on The Early Religion of Israel, has, as it seems to me, shown con- 
clusively that the form of the development theory which at 
present has the strongest following cannot meet the tests of 
a rigorous logical analysis. We are obliged, therefore, to take 
our stand with the prophets, and with them seek the root-ideas of 
their theology in the remote past, in the call of Abraham, the 
deliverance from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and all that 
subsequent course of divinely guided history. The prophets of 
the eighth and following centuries were therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, the legitimate successors of the great religious teachers of 
the past, of a Samuel and of an Elijah, who had opposed the 
constant tendency of their people to give up the worship of 
their own God for the worship of the gods of their neighbors, 
and who had succeeded in preserving at least the nominal service 
of Jehovah. 

In view of this unmistakable historical continuity, the question 
arises as to the ground of our attempt to isolate the authors of 
the prophetical books. It might seem that the division was 
purely arbitrary, or at the best fortuitous, based upon the 
accidental preservation of these writings. But, if I mistake not, 
there is a logical ground for this distinction. It seems probable 
that the embodiment of prophetic oracles in permanent literary 
form was first systematically adopted in the eighth century, and 
also that the change in method was conditioned by a change in 
circumstances. In other words, the prophets of the eighth 
century began to write their oracles, because with them began 
a new era in the historical and religious development of Israel. 
The change in political environment becomes more evident day 
by day, as new discoveries enable us to reconstruct, with increas- 
ing exactness, the history of western Asia. During its period of 

1 Studien und Kritiken, 1876, pp. 599-664 ; especially pp. 621 ff. and 662. 
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consolidation and development the Israelitish state and its 
successors, the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, down to the eighth 
century, seem to have been only slightly influenced by the great 
powers of the Euphrates and the Nile. The rule which both of 
these powers at different periods had exercised in Palestine had 
either ceased or was, at the most, only nominal. But in the 
middle of the eighth century the kingdom of Assyria, whose 
monarchs had penetrated at different times to the Mediterranean, 
and with one of whom Ahab had come in contact in the middle 
of the ninth century, began under Tiglath Pileser III. to assume 
the proportions of a world-empire. Was it an accident that just 
at this critical moment, when the growing power of Assyria was 
looming ominously on the horizon, when Israel and Judah were 
drifting daily nearer and nearer to the edge of that maelstrom 
of Asiatic politics in which they were so soon to be engulfed, 
the prophetic instructors of the people of God should adopt a 
new and more permanent form for their teachings ? Just as the 
church historian traces in the work of Greek and of Roman his- 
tory the course of preparation for Christianity, so the devout 
historian of the kingdom of God must go farther back, and, 
including Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia in his survey, trace in 
the growth of these huge empires of the Orient the action of 
forces working together to usher in that "fulness of the time" 
when Christ should come. 

But our conviction that the simultaneous appearance of the 
Assyrian and of the first members of the new order of prophets 
was due to divine causation and not to chance is vastly 
strenghtened when we examine the facts a little more closely. 
The appearance of the Assyrian, presaging as it did the final 
destruction of the nations of Israel and Judah, coincided with an 
unusual development of the nationalistic spirit in both of these 
kingdoms. It came at a time when they were enjoying a pros- 
perity almost equal to that enjoyed under David and Solomon. 
And this external prosperity was not without its effect upon the 
religious life. According to the testimony of the prophets, 
Jehovah was served with an abundance of sacrifice and a splendor 
of ritual which gave evidence of the popular zeal and gratitude. 
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But, with all its pomp, the worship was not acceptable to Jehovah ; 
it was fatally corrupt, and had taken up into itself many of the 
foul practices of the religion of Canaan. Furthermore, a dis 
tinguishing feature of the national religion was a kind of pre- 
destinationism, a doctrine of election which held that the religion 
of Jehovah was inseparably connected with the Israelitish state, 
and that Jehovah could come into his own as the God of the 
whole earth only by raising his people to a commanding position 
in the world. But, as we have seen, the doom of the state was 
sealed. That the religion survived the fall of the state was due 
to the work of the prophets. To Amos and his associates God 
gave the stupendous task of disentangling the elements of true 
religion from their connection with the state, and of raising that 
religion to an independent place, and enabling it to thrive more 
vigorously upon the crumbling ruins of the shattered Jewish 
monarchy, and to shed abroad a purer and more spiritual light, 
when the national armies which had hitherto upheld it had fallen 
helpless and palsied. 

In the providence of God the time had come when those 
foregleams of a universal religion which we find in the promise 
to Abraham and his successors were to be brought one step 
nearer to realization, when the religion of Jehovah, breaking 
loose from its narrow nationalistic bounds, was preparing itself 
for its mightier sway as the religion for the race. To my mind 
there is to be found here one of the most striking vindications 
of the divine origin of this religion. The gods of Assyria, of 
Babylonia, and of Egypt extended their dominion by force of 
arms ; every Assyrian king gives thanks to his gods for his vic- 
tories, and ascribes to them majesty and dominion. But when 
the Assyrian power crumbled, the gods of Babylon and Media 
assumed control ; while in the case of Israel we have the remark- 
able phenomenon that the God of a people which never ranked 
higher than a second or third-rate power in international politics, 
even in its halcyon days, and which was dependent during a 
considerable portion of its history, was confidently asserted by 
this people to be the God of the whole earth ; and the assertion, 
was made most vigorously amid the crash of the falling national 
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edifice, and was adhered to most tenaciously when the hope of 
national independence had come to be an "iridescent dream." 
As we view this striking fact of history, we must recognize the 
working of the hand of God. 

But not only does the appearance of the Assyrian coincide 
with the appearance of a new order of prophetic teachers, but 
every important historical and religious crisis in the subsequent 
history is the occasion of a remarkable outburst of prophetic 
activity. This fact abundantly justifies the modern assignment 
of the prophetical books to the Assyrian, the Chaldean, and the 
Persian periods ; these names being given, not simply because the 
one or the other of these powers was for the time being domi- 
nant in western Asia, but rather from the fact that the policy of 
these powers at important crises exerted a decisive influence 
upon the fate of the Israelitish or the Jewish state, and there- 
fore upon the religion of Jehovah. 

It must be admitted that there are many difficulties in the 
way of the interpreter who seeks to assign the various prophecies 
and groups of prophecies to their proper places in this system. 
Many of the books are anonymous, and the question as to the 
composite character of some of the books is still undecided ; but 
in spite of all this the main divisions are clear and distinct. And 
while it is as yet impossible to determine the historical back- 
ground of many single prophecies and to estimate their signifi- 
cance in the historical development of the prophetical religion, 
it is a striking fact that increasing knowledge of the political 
and religious crises in the history of western Asia has rendered 
many a dark and seemingly obscure prophecy luminous with 
meaning. This alone should serve to give pause to those intensely 
subjective critics who feel at liberty to disregard utterly the 
traditional placing of any oracle, and to assign it to such a period 
as the historical circumstances, the religious and theological ideas, 
and the language and style, including the rhythm, most naturally 
suggest. Every sober-minded investigator must, as it seems to 
me, see in this method only the abandonment of all safe objective 
criteria, and such a submission to the fancy and vagary .of the 
individual critic as must destroy all hope of final consensus of 
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critical opinion. Furthermore, the unprejudiced critic must insist 
that a proper conception of the development of prophecy for- 
bids the adoption of such a rigorous system as to necessitate 
the excision of all the pictures of a brighter future which form 
so important a part of the writings which we commonly ascribe 
to the pre-exilic prophets. The members of this school of criti- 
cism are working on an erroneous theory, and hence, without 
refusing to them our thanks for the new light thrown upon many 
a problem by their brilliant investigations, we are forced to deny 
the validity of their conclusions. The messianic element cannot 
be excluded from the books of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and 
Jeremiah without utterly depriving them of their most distinct- 
ive characteristics as prophets, namely : heralds of the eternal 
validity of Jehovah's laws, and of the ultimate triumph of his 
kingdom. This, as I take it, is the one continuous, unchanging 
thought which runs through all prophecy. The methods of 
representation vary with the individual prophet, and with the 
changing historical circumstances ; sometimes it is Jehovah him- 
self who wins the victory and reigns, at other times the divine 
purpose is carried out through the agency of the messianic king ; 
but in either case it is the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of 
God which is described. It is, therefore, not only not uncritical, 
but is positively demanded by a true historical criticism, to hold 
that in each of the great crises through which the Israelitish 
religion passed, side by side with the destructive preaching in 
which the prophet declared the necessity for the overthrow of 
the present system and the abrogation of present conditions, 
there should be found the positive constructive element in which 
the prophet sets forth the fact that the permanent underlying 
principles of Jehovah's religion must be perpetuated under new 
and more adequate forms. 

The general principles which have been stated in the fore- 
going discussion have been drawn from a careful study of the 
separate prophecies of the various periods, and hence they should 
be capable of application to these prophecies. A complete 
survey of the topic before us would, therefore, involve a detailed 
examination of all the prophecies in all the periods. But at this 
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time it will be possible only to glance at each one of these great 
periods of prophetic activity, and to note the action of the various 
prophets at the different crises of the history. 

First, the Assyrian period. To this period belong certainly 
the prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. These prophets 
have to deal with at least three important crises about which we 
may group their prophecies. The first crisis to be noticed, while 
not the first in point of time, was the approaching fall of Samaria, 
which furnishes the theme for the preaching of Amos and Hosea, 
and is also included in the work of Isaiah and Micah. All of 
these prophets predict, without a dissenting note, the inevitable 
overthrow of the northern kingdom. Samaria must be destroyed 
because of her sin and her ignorance of Jehovah. Her elaborate 
ritual, her abundant sacrifices, her worship at Jehovah's shrines, 
are of no avail; she has despised the instruction of Jehovah, and 
consequently she must be punished by the loss of her national 
existence. It was not because she had failed to reach a certain 
new standard of ethical monotheism, but rather because she had 
failed to appreciate her own privileges as a part of Jehovah's 
chosen people, had failed to become an exponent of that justice 
and righteousness which were the foundation of Jehovah's gov- 
ernment, and which she might have known if she had only 
been willing. Jehovah's righteousness, therefore, demanded the 
punishment of the guilty and apostate nation. But there was 
another reason for the destruction of Samaria as an independent 
nation that is at least hinted at, and that was to secure once 
more the unity of the people of God. The triumph of Jehovah's 
kingdom could not be conceived of so long as there were two 
branches of the house of Jacob, and consequently the remnants 
which were to escape from Samaria's ruin are described as 
attaching themselves to the southern kingdom, and sharing in 
the happiness of the glorious reign of David's house. 

About the second crisis, which antedates chronologically the 
fall of Samaria, the striking Immanuel prophecies of Isaiah group 
themselves. The historical occasion for these utterances was the 
combination made by Syria and Samaria against Judah, probably, 
we may conjecture, to force her into a coalition against the 
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threatening wave of Assyrian conquest. Disdaining Isaiah's 
promise of deliverance, the weak Ahaz flung himself into the 
arms of Tiglath Pileser. His faithlessness was severely denounced 
by Isaiah, and he was told that the ally whom he had so eagerly 
sought would, it was true, destroy his Syrian and Israelitish foes, 
but would also bring his own little kingdom to the verge of ruin, 
a ruin which should, however, be averted. And, looking on 
through the gloom, Isaiah foretold the restored prosperity of the 
realm under that coming king who was to reign in righteousness. 

The third crisis was Sennacherib's invasion and the siege of 
Jerusalem in 701 B. C. This invasion was predicted and described 
by both Isaiah and Micah, and was declared to be the deserved 
punishment for the sins of the ruling classes, sins which Micah 
declares must inevitably result in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But the divine purpose as revealed to Isaiah did not include the 
capture of Jerusalem and the captivity of Judah at that point in 
her history As we look back upon and interpret Isaiah's teach- 
ing in the light of the events, we can appreciate the significance 
of that marvelous deliverance of Jerusalem. Humanly speak- 
ing, if Jerusalem had been captured, the long course of the 
development of Jehovah's kingdom among the descendants of 
Abraham might have been abruptly ended. The time had not 
yet come when the break between the religion of the true God 
and its visible outward symbols in the form of a kingdom and of 
a sanctuary could be safely made. The destruction of Samaria 
had left Jerusalem the rallying-point for God's faithful rem- 
nant ; the destruction of Jerusalem would have left no such ral- 
lying-point. And one of the most important facts in the work 
of Isaiah is that he seems to have begun the formation and 
instruction of that little community within the kingdom ; that 
church, as we might almost call it, distinct from the state ; a 
spiritual community held together simply by the devotion of 
its members to the revealed will of Jehovah, and able to sustain 
itself without regard to the fate of the state and the organized 
political and religious body. 

After this invasion Judah seems to have remained submissive 
to the Assyrian yoke, with the exception of one attempt at revolt 
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under Manasseh, a revolt which seems to have been punished by 
the temporary deposition and imprisonment of the rebellious 
prince by his Assyrian overlord. While no prophecy can be 
positively ascribed to this period, it is, in my opinion, not unlikely 
that in the prophecy of Nahum we have preserved a prophetic 
utterance of comfort for this crisis, which gave the assurance 
that the fate of the tyrant nation of Assyria was sealed. This 
suggestion is made with due recognition of the fact that this 
prophecy is otherwise interpreted by the great majority of 
modern scholars. This period must be regarded as chiefly a 
time of quiet, prayerful waiting. The reign of Manasseh was 
not favorable to the prophetic movement, and many of the dis- 
ciples of Isaiah, and possibly the great master himself, fell vic- 
tims to the fierce reactionary policy of that misguided monarch. 

But, as has always been the case, these repressive measures 
failed of their object. The community of faithful souls could 
not be exterminated, and its members no doubt furnished the 
leaders for that movement which culminated in the reformation 
of Josiah. 

The last quarter of the seventh century B. C. witnessed a 
revolution in western Asia. The last great ruler of the house of 
Sargon died in 626, and the Assyrian empire was already totter- 
ing to its fall. Nineveh was captured in 607, the Egyptians were 
defeated at Carchemish in 604, and the supremacy in western 
Asia passed into the hands of the Babylonians. These mighty 
political convulsions are coincident with another remarkable out- 
burst of prophetic activity, centering about the approaching fall 
of Jerusalem. The prophets of the period regarded the destruc- 
tion of the city, not only as the necessary and inevitable punish- 
ment for the incurable sins of the people, but also as the 
indispensable prerequisite to the establishment of a new com- 
munity, in which the ark and the temple should cease to be the 
necessary elements of religious life and worship, and in which 
the old covenant upon the tables of stone should be replaced by 
the new covenant in the hearts of the people. Consequently 
they foretold, not merely the capture of Jerusalem and the exile 
of its inhabitants, but also the subsequent reestablishment of the 
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state upon the ruins of the old monarchy, and Ezekiel in particu- 
lar, with a wealth of symbol and illustration, outlined the consti- 
tution and the law of the new community. 

After Ezekiel the voice of prophecy was not raised until the 
occurrence of a new crisis. But the religious life of the exilic 
communities was undoubtedly nourished by the writings of the 
earlier prophets, and their members waited patiently for the 
dawn of the day of deliverance foretold in those books. The 
rising power of the Persians in the latter half of the sixth century 
heralded the approach of that dawn. To this period belongs, in 
its application at least, that magnificent body of prophetical 
literature which is now usually known as the " second Isaiah." 
These oracles have been universally ascribed by tradition to the 
great prophet of the eighth century, and it cannot be denied 
that he may have written them beforehand, and that they were 
preserved as a kind of sealed book until the time came to which 
they had immediate application. While admitting this pos- 
sibility, and recognizing the force of the argument from the 
traditional assignment of these chapters to Isaiah, I am yet 
constrained to say that, in the light of the analogy of prophecy, 
it seems most reasonable to conclude that these remarkable 
words of promise and comfort, outlining as they do the true 
nature of Jehovah's ransomed people, and their real mission in 
the world, originated in the time to which they most clearly and 
unmistakably refer. We are, therefore, justified in finding in 
these prophecies another instance of that remarkable provi- 
dential employment of the ordinary course of history to secure 
the permanence and growth of the true religion. These chap- 
ters of Isaiah, then, may be regarded as beginning the Persian 
period of prophecy. The hour had struck for an onward move- 
ment, and Cyrus and the Persians were the instruments chosen 
to inaugurate it. It was necessary for Jehovah's religion to be 
cultivated once more on the soil of Palestine, and so, at the bid- 
ding of the Persian king, the caravan of faithful consecrated 
souls began its weary course across the desert. 

To the Persian period belong also Haggai and Zechariah, 
who were called to rouse the people to resume and complete the 
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building of the temple at the time when the accession of a new 
king, Darius, made it possible to overcome that hostility in 
Palestine and at the Persian court which for nearly twenty years 
had caused a suspension of the work; and Malachi, who seems 
to have cooperated in the attempt of Ezra and Nehemiah, under 
the favor of the Persian government, to secure the purity of 
Jehovah's people by enforcing a proper observance of the law, and 
by casting out all who refused to comply with its requirements. 

With this establishment of the new Jewish community that 
long course of development which we have seen in its beginning 
in the work of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, culminated. The 
remnant which was separated from the sinful nation had been 
preserved and fostered under the protecting care of its prophetic 
leaders until it was strong enough to maintain itself and secure 
its own purity. The history of this community, its conflicts with 
internal and external foes, its remarkable persistency, and its 
rapid growth, can only be alluded to here. However much we 
may deprecate the religious intolerance and the scrupulous, 
almost fanatical, observance of the letter of the law which char- 
acterized the later Judaism, it must never be forgotten that, in 
the providence of God, it was this same fanatical Judaism, with 
its energy for perpetuating and propagating itself, that prepared 
the fruitful soil which produced so abundant a harvest when, a 
few centuries later, the seed of the gospel was sown upon it in 
the great political and commercial centers of the Roman world. 

Space will permit me barely to refer to the attitude of the 
prophets to foreign nations, to their view of all of them as sub- 
ject to Jehovah's will, as instruments for the accomplishment of 
his purposes, and as doomed to destruction, or assured of preser- 
vation, according as they do not or do ultimately submit them- 
selves to his rule. One interesting feature in the eschatology of 
many of the prophets is the fact that the final triumph of 
Jehovah's kingdom is represented as being preceded by a last 
supreme rally of earth's hostile forces, their invasion of Judah, 
and their definite defeat and overthrow by the power of Jehovah. 
Sometimes the leader of this attack is unnamed, as in the sixty- 
sixth chapter of Isaiah, or in Joel ; in Ezekiel he is described as 
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Gog of the land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, Meschech, and 
Tubal ; while in the later chapters of Zechariah the Greeks 
seem to be regarded as the last great world-power with which 
the forces of Jehovah shall come in conflict. 

In the course of this article I have tried to show: (1) that 
the teaching of the prophets was not primarily the result of 
shrewd deductions from the facts of history and of conscience, 
but that it originated in a direct communication of divine truth ; 
(2) that the so-called writing prophets were not the founders and 
first promulgators of the essential facts of the Old Testament 
religion, but that, on the basis of their direct testimony and by 
inference from their assertions and demands, we are obliged to 
assume that Israel had passed through some such course of 
history as that outlined in the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment; (3) that all of the prophets are primarily interested in 
the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of God, and predict that 
triumph in terms and symbols derived, to a large extent, from 
their own personal and historical situation; and (4) that each one 
of the prophets had a distinct part to play in the development 
of the principles of the Old Testament religion, and that at 
definite historical crises they labored to secure the perpetuation 
and triumph of those principles by impressing them upon the 
lives and consciences of their own contemporaries. 

Viewed in this light, the argument from prophecy is, I think, 
somewhat modified. The fulfilment of specific predictions is 
still important, but it comes to be a subordinate part of the 
argument instead of occupying the chief place and, indeed, 
concentrating attention upon itself. Prophecy ceases to be 
regarded as the mere mechanical, baldly supernatural foretelling 
of future events, the occurrence of which furnishes the key which 
enables us to put together the detached and disjointed frag- 
ments, much as the child, from the confused heap of blocks, by 
the aid of the pattern at his side, can piece out the complete 
map or picture; and is viewed in its true light as "organically 
one, constituting a progressive germinant unfolding of the divine 
plan of salvation." 2 

2 Professor W. A. Stevens, Commentary on Thessalonians, p. 53. 



